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EDITORIAL 


Newman Lectures. In January Dr Leahy takes over the Scripture 
course at the Newman Centre, 31 Portman Square, London W1, and 
gives his lectures on St Paul. The course terminates, this year, on 
1 April. Numbers and interest have been well sustained so far, 
though we are always looking for larger numbers and more written 
work ! | 

Bible Reading Leaflets. We should like to thank those who wrote 
to us in answer to our request for views on this subject. We did not 
expect nor did we get any specially new views on the plan to be 
followed, but the letters helped to confirm our impression that a plan 
is needed. One correspondent pointed out that if such leaflets were 
produced they would be read by non-Catholics as well as by Catholics. 
This view would seem to find support in the fact that the Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, in spite of (or because of ?) its uncom- 
promising title has sold widely among non-Catholics of all denomi- 
nations or of no denomination. 

The Bible Exhibition at the British Museum, which opened on 
25 October 1954, will be described in the next issue of Scripture. 

Obituary. During the last few months two important figures in 
the field of Biblical study have passed away : Canon John Arendzen D.D. 
on 21 July 1954, and Father Cuthbert Lattey s.j. on 3 September 1954. 
Canon Arendzen, the perfect blend of scholar and missioner, wrote 
Scriptural and theological works of a generally popular appeal, though 
he also from time to time produced articles of a more technical and 
specialised kind. His life was divided between lecturing and writing 
on Scripture and theology and preaching the Faith throughout the 
country. “Divided” however is hardly the right word, because even 
when lecturing Canon Arendzen was still the missioner. 

Father Lattey spent his life almost exclusively in the service of Holy 
Scripture. He will be remembered for his numerous lectures, articles 
and books on the subject, for his presence at many Biblical conferences 
and for his great work on the Westminster Version of the Bible. 

The death of these eminent men is a grievous loss. May they rest 


in peace. Full notices will appear in a future number of Scripture. 
VOL. VII I . 








THE DAVIDIC DYNASTY IN POST-EXILIC 
PALESTINE 


In his Life of Jesus Renan makes a statement about the Saviour’s ancestry 
which provokes thought. He says : 


“The title of ‘Son of David’ was the first which he accepted, probably without 
being concerned in the innocent frauds by which it was sought to secure it to him. 
The family of David had, as it seems, been long extinct ; neither the Asmoneans, 
of priestly origin, nor Herod, nor the Romans dreamt for a moment that any re- 
presentative whatever of the ancient dynasty was living in their midst.” * 


Apart from his aprioristic assumption—a characteristic of the author— 
that the family of David was extinct, Renan does pose a problem which 
is hardly ever mentioned and less often discussed : what explanation is 
there for historical silence regarding this most important of Jewish 
families ? The question is especially pertinent in any consideration of 
Maccabean times, for then, if ever, we might expect to see the national 
dynasty rising from political obscurity to the forefront of Jewish history. 
The undisputed leadership of the Asmoneans is indeed, as Renan 
insinuates, a serious objection to the continued existence of the family 
of David in Palestine. 

The post-exilic history of the Jews is not completely silent about 
their royal family. We know that in Sassabasar and Zorobabel we 
have two authentic princes of the Davidic dynasty, one a son and the 
other a grandson of Jeconiah (Joachin). Their part in the return from 
exile is too well known to need retelling here.?_ Not known at all, 
however, are the circumstances which led to the cessation of Zorobabel’s 
power as Governor of the newly returned Jewish community. It has 
been plausibly conjectured that he fell under the suspicion of the 
Persian government because of the nationalistic sentiment which the 
Jewish prophets Haggai and Zechariah were concentrating on him at 
the time of the rebellions in the Persian empire which followed the 
accession of Darius Hystaspes in 522 B.c.* He may well have been sent 
back to Persia; he certainly seems to have been removed from a 
position of authority. Persian trust in the Davidic dynasty did not die 
with these suspicions of Zorobabel’s loyalty. Nehemiah, who was sent 
by Artaxerxes to give Jerusalem its second start subsequent to the exile, 
was undoubtedly a prince of the house of David. His own reference 

‘ ' 

. . omg Life of Jesus (Eng. tr., London 1927), p. 141. 


* W. F. Albright, “A Brief History of Judah from the days of Josiah to Alexander 
the Great”, in The Biblical Archaeologist, rx, t (1946), pp. 1-16. 
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to the graves of his forefathers at Jerusalem indicate Davidic descent, 
for Jerusalem was particularly the burying-ground of the kings.’ 
Moreover, this royal descent of Nehemiah would add point to San- 
ballat’s accusation that he (Nehemiah) was plotting rebellion against 
King Artaxerxes (Neh. 0.19) and setting himself up as King of Judah 
(v1.6, 7).2. The brother of Nehemiah, Hananiah, seems also to have 
been employed by the Persians in an official capacity ; specifically as 
Persian legate to the Jews at Elephantine * and as substitute governor 
for his brother at Jerusalem.‘ With these men the Old Testament 
completes its records of the deeds of members of the royal family. The 
first book of Paralipomenon gives us a genealogical account of the 
descendants of David, reaching perhaps well into the Greek _ 
but we cannot be sure of the number of generations intended 5 and, 
in any case, nothing is said of these men beyond listing their names. 
Subsequent facts tend to indicate that the family died out on Palestinian 
soil. Perhaps the influence it enjoyed under the Persian monarchs made 
it a collective persona non grata to the Greeks ; and dynasties often wither 
under neglect. It is worth noting that in the two Synoptic genealogies 
of Our Lord, Matthew lists not a single name of a descendant of 
Zorobabel common with those in the line given by the Chronicler, 
and Luke gives but one or, at most, two, and in very different 
order. 

It is the extinction of the Davidic dynasty on Palestinian soil which 
accounts for the unchallenged leadership of the Maccabees and which 
lends such likelihood to the ingenious theory of Winckler regarding 
the Tobiad dynasty. Winckler’s theory never received the publicity 
it deserves, but it was never, to my knowledge, refuted, and he has 
worked it out with such care and detail that refutation would, in fact, 
be very difficult, if possible at all. Briefly, Winckler sets out to demon- 
strate that the Tobias known to us from the book of Nehemiah 
(Neh. m-v1) and his descendants, about whom we are notified in the 
works of Flavius Josephus and in recent papyrus discoveries,* were 


pretenders to the dignity of first family of the land. They called 


1 L. W. Batten, The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah (1.C.C., Edinburgh 1913, 2nd 
edn. 1949), p. 192. L. E. Browne, Early Judaism (Cambridge 1929), pp. 143-4- 

* Browne, op. cit., ibid 3 Idem. pp. 163-4. 

* Albright, op. cit., ibid. Cf. Neh. vu.2. 

5 1 Paralip. mm. It has been well said of these genealogies that “the whole frame- 
work is so loose, the grouping so unreliable, and the marks of kinship either so often 
omitted or used in so general a sense, that it is highly probable that the exact relation- 
ship of many of the individuals named was a matter of uncertainty even in the chronicler’s 
day and that the compiler could do no more than group names which belonged some- 
where in the family tree in question”. W.R. Harvey-Jellie, Chronicles (Century Bible), 

. $1-2. 
— Ricciotti gives an interesting account of this family—without, unfortunately, 
any reference to Winckler—in his Storia D’Israele, voL. 1 (Turin 1950), nn. 218-24. 
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themselves the bne Peres, or descendants of Judah through his son Peres. 
With the extinction of the line of David in Palestine, these adventurers— 
for they were not genuine aristocrats—put forward their claims to 
recognition, and, indeed, went further by attempting to discredit the 
origin of the Davidic dynasty so as to give their own a prior title. 
According to Winckler, Alcimos, the High-Priest and leader of the 
Hellenistic party at the time of Judas Maccabeus, was a member of this 
family and the author of the book of Ecclesiastes which, of course, claims 
royal blood for its author.?_ If Winckler’s elaborately defended theory is 
true, it unquestionably settles the question as to the existence of a family 
descended from David in Palestine at that time. It would be unthink- 
able that such members of the old dynasty would allow the pretensions 
of the Tobiads to go unchallenged, just as it would have been impossible 
for the latter to make their claims while any member of the senior line 
still lived in their midst. By the second century B.c., then, we may 
conclude it not unlikely that the family of David had disappeared from 
Palestinian soil. 

This in no way means that the Davidic dynasty had become extinct, 
and this is precisely where Renan erred. We have abundant evidence 
to prove that this family flourished in Persia and that numerous male 
descendants of Jeconiah existed well into the Middle Ages.* Josephus 
does not tell us of these princes, but as one modern authority on Judaism 
remarks : 


“Josephus’ failure to mention the very existence of princes of captivity may be 
explained by his extreme apologetic preoccupation with Western political affairs. 
Certainly such silence is by itself not sufficient reason to deny the deep-rooted tradi- 
tion, elecoiiligsl by the rivalling Palestinian patriarchs themselves, about the 
unbroken continuity of the exilarchic regime since the ancient royal exile, Jehoiachin.”’ 


Realising this, there is no special difficulty in accounting for the Davidic 
escent of Jesus. The grandparents of Joseph and Mary were probably 


emigrants from Persia returning to the land of their ancestors like 
Zorobabel and Nehemiah before them, though in much humbler 
circumstances. Certainly the other members of the Lord’s family had 
no doubt about their royal descent, as we learn from Hegesippus, and 
did not fear to confess it before the power-mad Domitian.® In fact it 
was probably only the destruction of Jerusalem in the years between 


1H. Winckler, “Die Tobiaden” in Altorientalische Forschungen, Series 1 (Leipzig 
1908) Bp. $03 ff. Also ‘“‘Nehemias Reform”, ibid., p. 232. 

* Winckler, “Zeit und verfasser des Kohelet”, ibid., p. 154. 

* Cf. D. Sassoon, A History of the Jews in Baghdad (Letchworth 1949), p. 16. Article 
“Exilarch”, in The Jewish Encyclopedia, pp. 290-1. 

* S. Wittmayer Baron, A Social Religious History of the Jews (New York 1950) 
VOL H, pp. 195-6. 

5 Eusebii, Hist. Eccles, m1, xxx-xx (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, VOL. xx, pp. 251-4). 
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A.D. 69 and 135 which put an end to a Davidic dynasty sitting on the 
episcopal throne of that city. The hereditary succession in the Lord’s 
family to this first of Christian sees was no doubt looked upon as part 
of the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy by the Judaizing members 
of the early Church.! 

The importance of this question has its own place in our own day. 
Renan is generally considered out-dated, but others have denied the 
Davidic ancestry of Jesus within recent years.? Genealogy is not the 
most popular interest of the modern world and its “democratic’”’ pre- 
occupations, but the genealogy of Our Lord is an essential element in 
the substantiation of His Messianic dignity. 


J. EDGAR BRUNS, S.T.D., S.S.L. 
Old St Peter’s, 
New York City 
1 T. G. Jalland, The Church and the Papacy (London 1944), p. 61. 


* e.g. Klausner in his Jesus de Nazareth (1933). Cf. Bonsirven, Les Juifs et Jesus 
(Paris 1937), p. 40. 








SCRIPTURE, TRADITION AND THE 
PAPACY 


Some Considerations upon a Recent Book 


Most of the modern attacks on the position of the papacy in the Church 
are ultimately indebted to Launoy, a Gallican of the seventeenth century 
who wrote four or five massive tomes which only a strong man can 
lift from their shelf. The modern controversialists may never have seen 
his book, but they are content to go on using his arguments at second 
or third hand without ever examining what they are worth in the light 
of the vastly more extensive evidence about patristic times which has 
accumulated since Launoy wrote. The present writer has attempted } 
such an examination of one point only of Launoy’s work which has 
often been used in the controversy, and the results of his investigation 
show that Launoy’s work is entirely misleading when judged in the 
light of modern knowledge. The particular point investigated was the 
patristic tradition about the Petrine text in Mt. xv1.18. Launoy’s 
figures were as follows : 


In favour of Peter as the Rock 17 testimonies 
- Peter’s faith as the Rock 44 
mn Christ 16 
os all the apostles 8 

In reality these figures should read, in the same order : 

In favour of Peter 16 testimonies 
i Peter’s faith wy « 
= Christ 4 “ 
- apostles : = 


Thus the argument from statistics does not prove what it set out to 
prove, that the Catholic Church had departed from tradition in taking 
the text to refer to Peter alone, and this by a mere counting of texts, 
quite apart from the weighing of them to see why an individual Father 
had some reason good or bad for departing from the received derivation 
of Peter’s name from the Arantaic word for rock. This correction of 
Launoy was published in 1951, but none the less in 1954 Launoy’s 

1 In a contribution to the Festschrift fiir Max Meinertz entitled “Peter the Dispenser” 


pp. 60-7). The Festschrift was published at Miinster in 1951 under the title Vom Wort 
s Lebens, and its contents were noticed in the chief Scriptural reviews at the time. 
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figures are still used by Mr H. Burn-murdoch in his work The Develop- 
ment of the Papacy (Faber & Faber, 1954) at p. 49 with no further justifica- 
tion and with no indication of their source. Mr Burn-murdoch 
declares in his Preface that his aim in writing yet another book of papal 
controversy is not so much controversial but: “the scrutiny of every 
fact and the weighing of every serious argument opposed to the 
opinion towards ith the searcher inclines” (p. 7). One can only 
say that in the present instance the search has not gone very far. 

On the Council of Jerusalem Mr Burn-murdoch, following his 
method of stating both sides of the case as he sees them, gives as the 
Catholic view of Acts xv.19 : “St James only meant ‘I think’ or ‘I am 
of opinion’ by the words ‘Ijudge’”’. Against this he puts the statement : 
“St James . . . presided and pronounced judgment as president or at 
least summed up as chairman—ego iudico” (p. 56). In a note he alleges 
Chrysostom as authority for saying that James was invested with the 
chief rule. Now, had Chrysostom wanted to speak of the “chief rule”, 
he knew the word for it, and in fact he had used it earlier in the same 
Commentary on Acts, when he was discussing the martyrdom of James 
the Greater and the escape of Peter from prison. Here (Patrologia 
Graeca, VOL. LX, col. 199) he says that Agrippa knew whom to seize, for 
the principal authority (kephalaion) lay with Peter, James and John, 
and most of all with Peter and James. When he reaches chapter xv of 
Acts he cannot have forgotten what he had said about chapter xa. 
When he comes to the Council he is struck by the fact that Paul, 
speaking after Peter, says things which cannot have been palatable to 
many in Jerusalem, and yet he is not shouted down by James ; it would, 
after all, have been natural for James to follow Peter as he was the 
Bishop of Jerusalem. That is all that can be got out of the words of 
Chrysostom about James having been “invested with the position of 
tule”. There is no mention of chief rule at all. 

The Epistle of Pope Clement to the Corinthians is side-tracked by Mr 
Burn-murdoch with the consideration that: “Corinth had close 
associations with Rome. . . . In its official life, whether political or 
religious, Corinth appears in the first century as a city entirely and 
rs arent Roman”. Further, though the letter is written with a note 
of authority, it is “the authority of the brotherhood, declaring the mind 
of Christ by the Spirit, not the authority of one man” ; thus are Light- 
foot’s words brought into play to counter the effect of his admission 
elsewhere that the letter was the first step to papal domination. But 


1 The text of this part of Chrysostom’s ange is not in a very good state, 
but, as Fr E. R. Smothers s.j. has recently shown in Harvard Theologial Review, 
XLVI (1953), pp. 203-15, Chrysostom took the Symeon mentioned by James in xv.14 to 

the Symeon of the Presentation in the Temple and later scribes have tampered with 
the text to conceal this fact. 
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the first consideration is worthy of a little attention. It is drawn from 
the article! of a Belgian Catholic, R. van Cauwelaert, published in 
1935, which argued the thesis that Corinth was in its civil status so 
closely attached to the city of Rome as to be legally no more than an 
outlying suburb. If this was so in political matters, then the intervention 
of the Church of Rome in Corinthian affairs would need no explanation 
at all, But was it? The legal status of towns which the Romans 
regarded as closely bound to the central Urbs was known as Ius Kalicum. 
Philippi in Macedonia, Beirut in Syria, Carthage and other places 
round the Mediterranean had the ius Italicam and were thus extra- 
territorial Roman enclaves in the soil of the province to which they 
belonged geographically, but Corinth had it not (Digest 1, 15, 1-8). 
The evidence brought in the article to show that Corinth was a Roman 
town in religion and political life was largely the product of a sad mis- 
understanding. Whenever a monument was put up in Corinth to one 
of the governors of Achaea, it carried a full statement of all his former 
offices, priesthoods, titles of honour, etc, as was the ordinary practice. 
Incredibly, the Belgian author took this to mean that all these offices 
had existed at Corinth; one might as well go round the statues at 
Calcutta, collect all mentions of K.c.B., V.C., or even L.M.S., and then 
postulate the existence of all those institutions in Calcutta for the 
Indians. Dr Lowther Clarke, in his edition of Clement’s letter, while 
adopting the Belgian’s view, does feel somewhat embarrassed by the 
fact that, as he says: “It may be asked whether a Greek-speaking 
community (in Rome) could write in Greek to a Corinthian one, 
actuated by a feeling that both were essentially Latin”. Corinth was 
a new foundation made in 44 B.c. on the ruins of the old city and was 
used by Julius Caesar as a dumping-ground for all those who had 
contrived to get their names on to the roll of Roman citizenship with- 
out having the right thereto. By what is known of Roman politics at 
che time (e.g. in the Pro Archia of Cicero), it is clear that most of these 
were Greeks, either Italiote or from the homeland, and when banished 
to Corinth they can have retained but little of the Latin veneer they had 
acquired in the capital. 

As is now generally admitted, John the Apostle was living at 
Ephesus at the time when Clement wrote, or perhaps was nearer still, 
on the isle of Patmos, when he issued his stern rebukes to the churches 
of Asia, but no appeal was made to him to heal the strife at Corinth, 
nor does the letter which was sent from Rome betray any knowledge 
of his existence. That is in itself a fact hard to explain if one does not 
admit some pre-eminence of the Roman church at this early date. 


1 R. van Cauwelaert, “L’Intervention de Rome 4 Corinthe vers l’an 96”, in Revue 
@ histoire ecclésiastique, xxx (1935), pp. 267-306. 
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But is it true that the letter is from one brotherhood to another, rather 
than from its chief minister? The heading of the letter is indeed 
general; one church writes to another. Our warrant for calling it 
Clement’s letter, apart from the title added in the mss, is the statement 
of Denis, Bishop of Corinth about fifty years after the letter was written, 
who refers to it as the letter which the church of Rome wrote to his 
church by means of Clement. It seems more reasonable to trust a Bishop 
of Corinth from the second century than a Bishop of Durham from the 
nineteenth. In the course of the letter (ch. xxxvm) the Corinthians are 
told that not everyone can hope to be captains and colonels in the army 
of God, which surely implies that there are such. The order of the 
Jewish liturgy is cited as an example of freedom from strife. The 
high-priest and the priests, the Levites and the laymen, all keep their 
places and offer sacrifice acceptable to God. But all this is spoken of as 
still going on, while no-one can suppose that Clement is writing at a 
time before A.D. 66 when the Jewish revolt brought the temple worship 
first into confusion and then to a sudden end with the destruction of 
the temple. What the letter means is that Christian worship, the 
liturgy of the true Israel, is the fulfilment of these Jewish types and 
foreshadowings and that the harmony and unity which can be observed 
in the liturgy should be an object-lesson to the unruly Corinthians. 
Now this liturgy was not simply an affair of brotherhood and the Spirit. 
Finally, in ch. rvu, the authors of the disturbances are roundly told to be 
obedient to their presbyters and to bow the knees of their hearts ; 
hardly the language of fraternal correction. 

Clement had told (ch. xttv) how the apostles, knowing from Christ 
that there would be strife over the name of the bishop’s office, instituted 
a law of succession, and not long after Clement’s time there came to 
Rome one Valentinus who, as we learn from Tertullian, had hopes 
of the episcopate there, for he was talented and eloquent. Evidence 
of his talent and eloquence has recently come to light in the Coptic 
papyri from Nag-Hammadi in Egypt, amongst which a work has 
been found (not yet published) which seems to be the Gospel of Truth} 
by Valentinus. He failed to secure the episcopate, says Tertullian, 
because one who had suffered for the faith was preferred before him 
and so he turned aside to heresy. This was in the time of Pope Hyginus 
(probably just before the death of Hadrian in A.D. 138) and the sufferer 
for the faith who succeeded to Hyginus, thwarting the ambition of 
Valentinus, must have been Pius I. It is under this Pope that Irenaeus 
reasubty be ideale with the Seoul Vailas eocipemsd ear lie laser 
had split up into the Western and Eastern branches which are known at the time of 


Irenaeus. It uses practically all the books of the New Testament except the Pastoral 
Epistles—perhaps there was a reason for that—but no apocryphal Scriptures. 
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places the floruit of Valentinus (Adv. haer., m. 4) and Tertullian (De 

raescr., XXX) says that he was more than once restored to communion 
eee a final breach. Soon after Valentinus Marcion, son of a bishop 
in Pontus, came to Rome and went through much the same process 
of orthodox teaching and gradual lapse into heresy. That two such 
prominent intellectuals among the Christians of that time should 
come to Rome and there, after repeated attempts to get their doctrines 
accepted by the Church, should set up monarchical heresies with 
themselves as popes is indicative of a de facto primacy of the Roman 
see being in operation, as Jalland! among Anglican writers is ready 
to admit. 

The Letter to the Romans of Ignatius of Antioch, written when he 
was on his way to martyrdom (¢.a.D. 110) has long been known for 
the exceptional nature of the prescript with which it begins. Here 
Ignatius piles up titles of honour in a manner quite different from his 
practice in his other six letters. Among these titles are two which 
are puzzling but suggestive. The church is described as “presiding 
in the locality of the region of the Romans” according to the single 
Greek ms which has survived and some of the Oriental versions, but 
the Latin version (which was made in England from a good Greek 
Ms in the Middle Ages) has: “in place of the choir of the Romans”. 
The only reasonable way of reconciling this divergence of text so far 
put forward is the suggestion made by Professor Phillimore ? in 1918 
that both “region” and “choir” are wrong, being mistaken attempts 
to expand an abbreviation in an earlier Ms which was the abbreviation 
for Christ (Christou, choriou and chorou in the Greek), so that the sense 
should be this: the church presides over the Romans in place of 
Christ. This explanation of an otherwise meaningless title is apparently 
unknown to Mr Burn-murdoch, who does not refer to it. The other 
title that causes difficulty is: “presiding over the love” (or the agape). 
Here the general Anglican view is to say that the Roman church was 
noted for its charity in almsgiving and thus it is singled out by Ignatius 
as meriting first praise for that. But the presence of the definite article 
in the Greek makes that rendering less easy to maintain.? Lightfoot’s 
only parallel is a phrase from the pseudo-Clement literature where 
Peter is described as presiding over truth, and here no article is found. 
On the other hand the word agape had a definite connotation in the 


1 Dr T. G. Jalland, The Church and the Papacy, (London 1944) p. 109. 

2 In Journal of Theological Studies, xxx (1918), pp. 272 f. 

* The word agape is used by Ignatius to refer to the love-feast in Phil. vi, 2, and 
probably in Smym. vi, 2. He uses it metaphorically to refer to the churches of Smyrna 
and Ephesus in Trall. xm, 1. It is somewhat naive of Jalland (op. cit. p. 104, note 5) 
to claim after this that Ignatius never used the word to apply to the universal church. 
That is the point in dispute. If he does so once in the course of seven brief letters, is 
he behaving abnormally ? 
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earliest days of the Church; it meant the love-feast or charitable 
supper following the Eucharist. No-one seems to have inquired what 
the early Church could have meant by presiding at the agape, though 
the rules for this event can be found in the Traditio apostolica of Hip- 
polytus, a work compiled (with some personal prejudices) in the early 
years of the third century. In this work it is laid down that those 
present shall recite psalms after the bishop has said the prayer for the 
lighting of the lamp, and then: “the believers shall take a little bread 
from the hand of the bishop before they partake of their own bread. . 
And if the bishop is not present, they shall receive the bread of blessing 
from the presbyter or deacon. And when the bishop speaks let every- 
one be silent, nor shall one answer another a word, for the bishop 
shall ask them”. The presidency or pre-eminence at the agape would 
convey, therefore, to an early Christian some notion of authority, 
whereas the fact of being chief subscriber to charity does not. Light- 
foot’s interpretation cannot be entirely excluded, but in view of the 
presence of the definite article (which his view would require to be 
absent) it must be judged very much the less probable. 
Lightfoot! gave some evidence of the profane use of the word 

“preside” preggers! which is applied by Ignatius to the church 
of Rome, but this evidence is now more ample. Tarsus claimed to 
be the pre-eminent city of three provinces, Cilicia, Isauria and Lycaonia 
on an inscription of the time of Alexander Severus cited by Lightfoot, 
but it is now known that its great rival, Anazarbus, had already made 
the same claim in exactly the same terms. Three inscriptions from 
Anazarbus which make this claim were discovered in 1949-51, and 
can be dated, one to A.D. 207 and the others to 217. Thus a century 
after Ignatius has used the word it is a bone of contention between 
the two foremost towns of an Eastern province that bordered upon 
Ignatius’s Syrian homeland. One would like to think, too, that the 
inscription cited by Malalas from Antioch itself; where the word is 
said to have been used by Julius Caesar, could be accepted as genuine, 
but the writings of that historian are not above suspicion. At all 
events, the evidence shows that the word had a political connotation 
in Ignatius’s time and could not have been used to indicate a mere 
excess of generosity. Leo’s sermon * about Rome has caught the 
true sense of the term : latins praesideres religione divina quam dominatione 
terrena. 


Origen is often appealed to by Protestants as having eviscerated 


1 Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp (London 1889) VOL. 0, p. 190. The new inscriptions 
were found by Mr M. R. Gough, Lecturer in Classical Archaeology at urgh 
University, pos published by him in Anatolian Studies, u (1952), pp. 85-150. 

2 Serm. 82, Migne, Patrologia Latina, VOL. LIV, col. 423. 
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the Petrine texts of all their meaning. Cullmann! is content to say 
that for Origen every Christian, and not Peter only, is the foundation 
on which Christ builds, and Mr Burn-murdoch argues that according 
to Origen the Petrine promises are now diffused among the faithful 
of the Church. What Origen does in his Commentary on Matthew 
(xu, 11) is to add to the literal explanation of the Petrine text in 
Matthew a spiritual interpretation. He does this consciously, saying, 
“If anyone says this to Christ, when it is not flesh and blood that has 
made it known to him but the Father who is in heaven, he will receive 
what is promised. The letter of the gospel says this to Peter himself, 
but the spirit teaches that it is said to everyone who becomes such 
as Peter was’. What Origen adds at the end of his very extensive 
enlargement upon the text was not quoted by Launoy and therefore 
does not figure in the Protestant discussions of the text. Origen closes 
his treatment of the passage with these words : “If anyone who is not 
Peter and who has not the things said in the text, thinks that he can 
bind in Peter’s fashion upon earth and that what he binds thus will 
be bound in heaven, or that he can loose upon earth so as to see his 
work ratified in heaven, that man is blinded by pride, not knowing 
the meaning of the Scriptures, and being blinded by pride he has fallen 
into the devil’s judgment”. Clearly what can be applied by analogy 
to any one among those who believe with divine faith in the divinity 
of Christ cannot be extended so far as to give them free use of the 
prerogatives of Peter. Origen did not want to make every Christian 
a pope. Later on, when he comes to the promise of powers to the 
Apostles (in Mt. xvm.18), Origen remarks, “If we attend carefully 
to the literal meaning of the gospel, we shall find in this passage and 
in its circumstances that what seems to be given indifferently to Peter 
and to all the apostles yet admits of much difference and superiority 
in what is said to Peter alone’, and he goes on to instance the grant 
of the keys and the fact that Peter’s binding and loosing is said to be 
valid for many heavens, while theirs is for one. The recovery of the 
Dialektos of Origen a few years ago has shown us how far his plain 
style of speaking differed from the elaborate teaching of his Com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, for in the Dialektos we have in effect a 
verbatim report of what may be called a local Council of the Church 
somewhere in Arabia, while in the Commentaries we are faced with 
a wealth of spiritual meanings which can only have been meant for 
his better pupils on whom an exposition of the literal sense would 
be quite wasted. It need cause no surprise then if Origen seems to 
take for granted the literal sense of these Petrine passages and to 

1 Peter, disciple, apostle, martyr (London 1953), p. 159, note 3. Cullmann takes the 
matter to be so obvious that he does not bother giving references. 
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SCRIPTURE, TRADITION AND THE PAPACY 


launch out into a spiritual exposition almost at once. One looks in 
vain for an appreciation of any of these points in Mr Burn-murdoch’s 
account of Origen. 

One might continue to list the errors and omissions of Mr Burn- 
murdoch’s book if time and paper would allow, but it must suffice 
to mention a final point. From the time of Pope Zosimus (A.D. 417-18) 
onwards it became common for the popes to be styled or to style 
themselves episcopus (or papa) ecclesiae catholicae urbis Romae (Bishop 
of the Catholic Church of the city of Rome). The assumption, which 
this title makes, that the pope was bishop of the whole Church, would 
seem to make idle any further debate about the primacy after the year 
A.D. 417, yet Mr Burn-murdoch has devoted some seventy pages to the 
attempt. Of the title itself he says, following here Fr P. Hughes 
(History of the Church, vot. u, p. 60), that it came into use to distinguish 
the orthodox bishops of Rome from the Arian.!/ Now while it is true 
that the patrician Ricimer in the period between a.p. 459 and 472 
allowed the church of St Agatha of the Goths to be set up in Rome to 
pacify his Arian soldiery, this cannot be the reason why the papal repre- 
sentative at Chalcedon (a.p. 451) signed the acts as vicarius . . . univer- 
salis ecclesiae papae Leonis urbis Romae.? Nor can appeal be made to the 
fact that the Novatians had a bishop in Rome, for Rusticulas, the last 
of these, had been dispossessed by Pope Celestine about A.D. 430. The 
apparently contradictory addition of a local name to the term “uni- 
versal, or catholic, church” should be accepted, till a better explana- 
tion can be found, as a sign that the users of that designation are 
conscious that somehow the universal Church is centred upon Rome. 


J. H. CreHAN, S.J. 
Heythrop College, 


Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


1 Fr Hughes himself depends upon Kidd (History of the Church, Oxford 1922, 
VOL. II, p. 390, note), who was the first to give this explanation when Edmund Bishop 
had produced the evidence for the use of the title (Journal of Theological Studies, xn 
(1911), p. 408, note). The Arian church in Rome is known to have existed, but the 
Arian bishop is postulated in consequence of the theory, as Jalland admits. The theory 
seerns too modern ; it would fit modern conditions in Southwark better than Rome 
of the fifth century. 


* This suggests the universali papae vita of the acclamations and laudes which begin 
soon after this time. 
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PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM IN “LA BIBLE 
DE JERUSALEM” 


The Book of Exodus* by its very name makes us think immediately 
of the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt. Yet the book contains 
much more. Another main event is the covenant made on Sinai. 
Fr Couroyer conveniently divides the book into three parts: the 
deliverance out of Egypt, 1.1-xv.21; the journey through the 
desert, XV.22-xvill.27; and the Covenant on Sinai, XmX.1-xL.28 

. 7-8). 
ee feature which the book of Exodus has in common with the other 
books of the Pentateuch, especially Genesis, is its composite character. 
Like Genesis,? it is composed of the three main traditions J, E and 
P. In Exodus D also can be traced. The matter can be divided 
into narrative sections and sections dealing with laws and institutions.* 
Regarding the narrative sections, Fr Couroyer considers as certain 
that J dominates ; E and P relate the same main events as J and appear 
as parallel stories or as complements. A few sections only are proper 
to E and P. E connects the revelation of God’s name with the call 
of Moses (11.13-15), P does the same (v1.2-12). E alone relates the 
victory over Amalec (xvm.8-15). The account of the story of the 
golden calf would include elements of E and J. P, as usual, has dates 
and. genealogies (I.1-5 ; v1.14-25, etc.). A division of the narrative 
sections according to sources is particularly difficult. A survey can 
hardly be given as there is no agreement amongst the critics. The 
notes therefore give the proposed divisions with great reserve (pp. 8-9). 
Hence Fr Couroyer is extremely cautious in these notes. Some men- 
tion only the general opinion of the critics (see e.g. p. 28, note e). 
In others a kind of reluctance can be noticed (see p. 25, note a; p. 61, 
note e). Others are stated decisively (see p. 40, note b; p. 43, note 6). 
In general, they show us a personal coe 

As to the sections dealing with laws and institutions, the distinc- 
tion of the sources can more easily be made. E has the decalogue 


1 L’Exode, ed. and tr. B. Couroyer, 0.P. Editions du Cerf, Paris 1952. Pp. xvii 

+156 ; 736 explanatory notes and 145 critical notes. 
my foregoing article on the same subject, Scripture, v (1952), PP. 99-102. 

The letters J, E, P and D are used in the sense explained in my article “Moses and 
the Pentateuch”, in Scripture, v (1952), pp. 60-7, dealing with the general introduction 
to the Pentateuch in the Bible de Jérusalem. 

* This word is used in its general sense of “something that has been instituted”. 
In that sense it can be used as the equivalent of the French word “institutions”, as it 
appears in this introduction to the book of Exodus. 
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PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM IN “LA BIBLE DE JERUSALEM” 


(xx.2-17) and the so-called? Code of the Covenant (xx.22-xxill.19). 
The decalogue of J is found in connexion with the renewal of the 
Covenant (xxxIv.10-27). P has the ritual of the Pasch (xm) and the 
organisation of the cult with its sanctuary and priesthood a 
Chapters xxx-xxxI appear to be a later addition, and this is made 
sufficiently clear by the notes. The execution of the orders, given 
in XXV-xxxI, is told in chapters xxxv-x1. The latter form a recent 
addition, replacing an originally shorter ending (p. 9). 

It can be read again here, how these traditions are based on written 
(referring to XvI.I14; XXIV.4-7; XXxXIV.27) and oral sources and 
thus go back to the time in which the events happened and to the 
person of Moses, as has already been explained by Fr de Vaux in 
his general introduction.? Fr Couroyer admits that the three main 
events of the book of Exodus—the departure from Egypt, the religious 
experience on Sinai, and the establishment of the law and the cult— 
with Moses as the central figure were formed into an epic by the 
living tradition amongst the people and sometimes took on a liturgical 
character (p. 10). 

The introduction has two interesting paragraphs on the legislation 
and the cult (pp. 15-19). The book contains Israel’s first legislative 
texts: the decalogues of E and J and the Code of the Covenant. 
The profound religious character of this legislation is evident. A 
religious character can be found in other codes of the Ancient East 
as well, but not such a compenetration of sacred and profane elements. 
This is typical of the Code of the Covenant, containing civil and 
criminal laws intermixed with religious ones which are all given as 
representing the covenant with Yahweh. 

Excluding this religious character, several of these laws, when 
compared with other codes of the Ancient East, point to a common 
social and juridical background. The Code in Exodus supposes a 
community of shepherds and peasants : in keeping with the 
actual circumstances of Israel, forming itself into a people and settling 
down. Apart from the contents, the differences in the formulation 
of the laws are proofs of the composite character of this legislation. 
That is, however, the outcome of the adaptation necessary with a 
legislation which goes back to the time of the origin of the people. 
Some of these laws date back further still (pp. 16-17). 

The decalogue contains only religious and moral matters. This 
is no reason to deny its antiquity. The religion of Yahweh had, from 


1 “So called”, because it got this name from the passage which follows it, xx1v.7. 
The real Code of the Covenant is the decalogue. The one in question is the application 
of the decalogue to civil and criminal matters and was, therefore, placed immediately 
after it, see p. 100, note a. 

* See p. 14, the second half of note 2. 
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the very beginning, a moral character. One must, however, admit 
that Ex. xx.2-17 does not give the ten commandments word 
for word as Moses received them on Sinai; cf. the decalogue in 
Deut. v.6-18. The two texts go back to an originally shorter form 
99). 

( ri regards the cult, stress is laid that at its origin a sanctuary must 
have existed where they could consult Yahweh. Since they could 
not have an image of Him, there had also to be a symbolic repre- 
sentation of His presence in the midst of His people ; these two were 
respectively the Tabernacle and the Ark of the Covenant, whatsoever 
their form might have been at the time. Sacrifices had to be offered 
up in this sanctuary and therefore ministers were necessary for this 
cult. It must be admitted, however, that the magnificent cult of the 
Temple at Jerusalem has influenced the description of this sanctuary 
and its ritual ; see chapters xxv-xxxI and Xxxv-XI (p. 17). 

The remarks about the religious calendar, the different feasts, their 
respective origin and the historic signification connected with them, 
are worth reading (p. 18). No less interesting are the paragraphs on 
the doctrine of the book, the exodus in the life of Israel,1 and the 
book in the life of the Church ? (pp. 19-23). Of course, the intro- 
duction deals also with the historical date of the exodus. After a 
detailed study of the different arguments,? Ramses II (1290-1224 B.c.) 
is proposed as the Pharaoh of the oppression, and Meneptah (1224- 
1214 B.C.) as that of the exodus. An alternative and posssibly better 
solution is added, giving Seti I (1310-1290 B.C.) as the Pharaoh durin 
whose reign the oppression started and the second half of the long 
teign of Ramses II as the time of the actual exodus (pp. 10-13). 

The paragraph on the exodus and the geography is of not less 
importance (pp. 13-15). 

There are several elaborate notes referring to some main questions, 
a few of which should be mentioned here. Note a, p. 34, deals with 
the revelation of the name Yahweh ; its etymology and the theological 
import of the text are still under discussion. As to the former some of 
the proposed explanations are given. One is surprised that the possi- 
bility of an archaic causative form of the verb “hawah” is not amongst 
them. This would bring us to the meaning, “He causes to be”. As 
to the latter—the text “I am who (I) am’—the explanation is given 
that it affirms the existence of Yahweh as opposed to that of the idols. 


1 e.g. the return of the exiles from Babylon is represented in Deutero-Isaias as 
a second exodus. 

* e.g. the parallelism between the arrangement of matters in the first chapters of 
the Gospel of St John and in the book of Exodus. 

8 It is interesting to note that the mention of Israel on the stele of Meneptah is said 
to apply possibly to a group which had not gone to Egypt. 
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Mention is made of another possible explanation : God does not want 
to make known His name because, according to old semitic ideas, the 
knowledge of a being’s name gives power over that being. God, 
therefore, gives nothing but a word by which the people can address 
him. Yet I think the old objection stands, namely that Moses asks 
God for His name and that the actual text does not suggest a refusal 
to that request. Moreover, the passages xxx1.18-23 and xxxiv.5b-9 
seem to be more in harmony with the explanation that God makes 
His name known. The explanation of “I know you by your name”, 
ie. with an individual knowledge, the name representing the person, 
could be applied here.? 

The plagues of Egypt are dealt with on pp. 47-8, note a. Due 
attention is paid to literary criticism. “None of the different traditions 
relates all the plagues, J 7,E4,P 4”. But how many plagues have there 
been? The text as we have it now, gives a total of 9 plagues besides 
the extermination of the first-born. Is this total exact ? What have 
we to think of the third and the sixth plague, mentioned only in P ? 
Amplification is admitted regarding the features of some of the 
plagues (only the Nile in J and all the waters in P). Has tradition 
amplified their total number too ? 

The passage of Israel through the Sea of “reeds” is well known 
(Ex. xiv). The main point of the narrative is the divine assistance given 
to Israel at a highly critical moment, when the exodus seemed to end 
in catastrophe. The different traditions have embroidered this his- 
torical fact in the course of time (complete extermination of the 
Egyptian forces; water forming a wall on both sides). The text 
affirms the reality of divine assistance in the fact which it relates, 
whether this help was given by means of natural phenomena or not 
(p. 74, note a). In connexion with this incident, I should mention the 
Canticle of Moses. It is entitled “victory song”. A victory song is 
admitted as being quite normal after the danger had passed, but it 
could hardly have the perfect form it has in the actual text, since it was 
impromptu. Moreover, its contents provide sufficient arguments to 
place the composition of this song at a later time. It is therefore 
supposed to be a later development made after the theme of the short 
victory song in xv.21, and it comprises the victorious advance of 
Israel as far as Jerusalem (p. 78, note a). 

Other elaborate notes deal with the decalogue (p. 97, note a), the 


1 Ex. XXxiMl.12 ; see note 4, p. 154. 

* It seems obvious that the passage in question (m.13-15) is overcharged, although 
Fr Couroyer does not mention it. Perhaps his reason is that it is difficult to say how 
it originally was and what has been added. The text as it is now stresses not so much 
that God reveals His name, but that this God is the same as the God of the Fathers. 
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Code of the Covenant (p. 100, note a) and the cult and construction 
of the sanctuary (p. 117, note b). 

Nothing has been said as yet about the translation of the text which 
was, perhaps, the main aim of the publication. Undoubtedly, those 
who are acquainted with Fr Couroyer are certain that the translation 
was made with the greatest care. The many notes containing literal 
translations in support of those given in the text, confirm this expecta- 
tion. Yet there may originally have been more of these notes, for one 
would sometimes expect them where they are lacking. As to the notes 
in general, it could be added that the somewhat frequent stress on 
difficulties and the not rare confession of our present ignorance are 
striking. This latter, however, apart from being a sign of discretion, 
is the right of the scholar, as Fr L. H. Vincent once remarked in his 
archaeological conferences. On the other hand, there are several notes 
where Fr Couroyer speaks without hesitation. I regret that, because 
of lack of space, I am unable to deal with the numerous notes referring 
to difficult Hebrew words or to words and institutions of possibly 
Egyptian origin. This volume, like the others, is the work of a scholar ; 
it is thoroughly up-to-date and merits the attention of serious students 
of the Old Testament. 


W. M. VALK, s.c.j. 
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BIBLICAL NEWS FROM FRANCE 


Every reader of Scripture must be acquainted with the magnificent 
efforts being made in France to promote a sound knowledge of the 
Bible. The Editions du Cerf for instance have not only given us the 
Bible de Jérusalem but many other works on scriptural questions, all 
characterised by a sound use of the findings of scientific biblical 
scholarship.. Many of these however, may prove too detailed or too 
difficult for those whose opportunities for biblical studies are limited. 
Perhaps many of the readers of Scripture would place themselves in 
this category, and it is for their benefit particularly that I would like 
to call attention to a series of booklets which is being published by the 
Ligue Catholique de l’Evangile. They are truly remarkable, for whilst 
they are intended simply for the average intelligent Catholic reader, 
they do not hesitate to introduce him to that modern attitude towards 
the Bible which even now, in spite of the support given in Divino 
afflante is considered by some to be dangerous, at least for the layman. 
At least for the layman . . . everyone will understand the reasons 
why such a proviso must sometimes be included, and I trust that all 
will appreciate the good intentions, but surely the layman has also his 
difficulties, many of which arise precisely because his religious instruc- 
tion has not progressed sufficiently. The Catholic layman, well 
versed in his particular profession, and counting among his friendsmany 
intelligent people who are interested in religious problems, may often 
feel that his Faith seems singularly naive and unattractive to others. 
Unmoved as he may be by criticisms and objections, he cannot but 
regret that he is incapable of helping others to a proper understanding 
of Catholic belief. One of the main sources of these difficulties lies in 
the erroneous views that many, including Catholics, have of the 
Church’s teaching in the face of modern discoveries. Not many years 
ago it was popular to maintain that in the light of such developments the 
authority of the Bible had been destroyed. This is no longer so wide- 
spread because many now understand that this new light thrown upon 
the Bible hasnot destroyed but illumined it. Yet it isstill widely thought 
that the Catholic Church, alone among those who treasure the Bible, 
has refused to allow this light to shine. One learned reviewer of A 
Catholic Commentary mentioned with approval, and, one suspects, with 
surprise, that the contributors gave due consideration to modern non- 
Catholic scholars throughout. No more than an intelligent reading of 
these booklets is required in order that we may correct widespread 
misconceptions of the Church’s attitude towards the Bible. Here, in 
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readily accessible form, is the answer to those who still consider that 
we deny the human imperfections of the Bible ; that we maintain the 
Bible to be not only an infallible handbook of religion but also a 
perfect manual of history and an accurate textbook of the physical 
sciences. In the first booklet, Comment lire la Bible, it is clearly explained 
that such objections can only come from those who read the Bible 
as the kind of book it was never intended to be. A later booklet, 
Bible et histoire, gives us the background so necessary if we are to under- 
stand precisely what kind of a book it really is, and in Les Traditions 
bibliques we have a straightforward account of the particular way in 
which the Old Testament was compiled. But of far greater value is 
the concentration on the religious message of the Bible. We are 
sometimes in danger of forgetting that the study of the Bible is not 
primarily a work of defence ; we may easily become too engrossed 
in replying to objections or in solving difficulties, and lose the religious 
teaching which God offers us through His inspired Word. In such 
booklets as Bible et Evangile, Les Prophétes de la Bible et le Christ, le 
Dieu des pauvres, the religious message, the Good News of the Gospel 
is expounded as found throughout both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. Evangile et Evangiles tells us simply and clearly how the Gospels 
came to be written, yet behind the simplicity lies years of laborious 
study on the complexities of the synoptic problem. That indeed is 
the characteristic of all these twelve booklets, averaging about seventy 
pages, and offered at the rate of four a year to subscribers of 420 fr. 
How unfortunate it is that few in England will be able to profit by 
them unless they are translated. 


T. WorpDEn 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Why does the Catholic numbering of the Ten Commandments differ from 
that used by non-Catholics ? 


In the Catholic version the firsts Commandment forbids the worship 
of other gods and the making of graven images ; in the non-Catholic 
version this prohibition of graven images is reckoned as the second 
Commandment. Both versions nevertheless retain the same number 
of Commandments and therefore the Catholic ninth and tenth com- 
mandments are combined into one in the other arrangement. This 
two-fold division existed as early as the third century, for Origen tells 
us that Philo made the prohibition of images a separate commandment, 
although the Palestinian Jews, as we know from the Targum of Pseudo- 
Jonathan, considered it as part of the prohibition against strange gods. 
It is therefore inexact to say, without qualification, that the Jews 
regarded them as separate. Calvin adopted the division of Philo and 
the Hellenist Jews and it has become the standard non-Catholic 
arrangement. It seems certain that the prohibition against the making 
of images is merely an expansion of the prohibition against the worship 
of other gods, for false gods were always the work of man’s hands, 
things of clay or wood. Philo may have separated the two elements 
because he feared that the spiritual nature of Yahweh in contrast to 
false gods might not be fully appreciated. The division of the ninth 
and tenth is not so obvious since they are both prohibitions against 
coveting one’s neighbour’s property : according to Ex. xx.17 “Thy 
neighbour’s house . . . thy neighbour’s wife, or his manservant, or his 
maidservant, or his ox, or his ass, or anything that is thy neighbour’s”’. 
This would seem to be one commandment. In Deut. v.21 there is an 
inversion of the order: “Thy neighbour’s wife . . . thy neighbour’s 
house”, etc., but the order hardly decides the question. Would the 
Israelite code admit a difference between desiring another man’s wife 
and his property ? Though the wife was considered as the property of 
the husband we see that some distinction was made, from the fact that 
there are distinct prohibitions against adultery and theft, and we have 
reason therefore to suppose that the original number of ten was 
obtained by such a distinction. But the essential reason for so dividing 
the prohibitions against coveting is the teaching of Our Lord Who said, 
“Whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart”. (Mt. v.28). 


T. WORDEN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Biicher der Chronik, tr. and annotated by Hermann Biickers, 
c.s.s.R. Herders Bibelkommentar, vor. tv. Herder, Freiburg im 
Breisgau 1952. Pp. xii+380. 21 DM. 


This is the first part of Volume IV of the series of translations and 
commentaries which is being published by Herder : the second part of 
this volume, Esdras-Nehemias along with Tobias, Judith and Esther, has 
since appeared. 

The commentator first gives a sketch of the historical background 
to the period in which the book was written—the same period as that 
of Esdras-Nehemias, with which it originally formed one book. This 
new era, in which for the first time an Aryan race took the lead in the 
affairs of the Middle East, had far-reaching effects on the Chosen 
People ; and concisely, but very clearly, Biickers deals with the 
political situation and mental attitude of the Palestinian community in 
this strange new world. The experiences of the Exile, and the precarious 
situation on the return made them increasingly conscious of their 
nationalism ; the continual subjection, to Babylonians and Persians, 
and later to the Seleucids, roused a deep desire for the Messias-liberator ; 
the fifty years in which their only source of religion was the Law, 
brought about a great devotion to this Law ; and the rebuilding of the 
temple resulted in a tremendous liturgical revival: in all, the most 
fundamental characteristic of this period is its deeply religious nature. 

Turning then to the book of Chronicles, Biickers deals briefly with 
the usual questions of introduction. It was composed between 400 and 
200 B.c., and he is inclined more specifically to the first half of the third 
century. The text is in general satisfactory, and the translation given 
in the book follows Kittel-Kahle, with a few minor alterations which it 
is not within the scope of this work to justify. The various names given 
to the book suggest different views about its purpose : the Greek title, 
Paralipomenon, suggests that it is something of an appendix to Samuel- 
Kings ; this is incorrect ; the title Chronicles fits the Hebrew better and 
fits also the nature of the work. For it is definitely historical and inde- 
pendent of the previous books, although obviously it knows and uses 
them. (Biickers, however, suggests that rather than using Samuel- 
Kings, they both go back to a common third source.) Many needless 
difficulties have been raised against the historicity of Chronicles ; some 
Pentateuch critics, for example, claim that many of the details of the 
organisation of cult and priesthood are not historical, but on the con- 
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trary form an argument for their view of the construction of the 
Pentateuch. Biickers would say that this is almost begging the question, 
and that the additional details provided by Chronicles are valuable 
evidence to supplement the information given in other books. (On 
this point, many who would agree with his general position regarding 
the historicity of Chronicles, would disagree. When, for instance, in 
the body of the commentary he says that “such an organisation of cult 
could only be the result of long experience” (p. 149), one is tempted to 
add: “too long to have reached this stage by the time of David”.) 
Even setting aside dogmatic prejudices, however, it must be admitted 
that some difficulties still remain. Some of these will be accounted 
for by a more correct translation or a better understanding of the text ; 
others will be due to faulty transmission of the text ; others again, such 
as the difficult question of numbers, common to other parts of the Bible 
also, must for the moment be left unsolved. But none of these diffi- 
culties is such as to outweigh the evidence for the historicity—provided 
this is rightly understood. Like all ancient history, it is not a mere 
narration of facts ; it is a thesis; history with a purpose. The most 
important part of this study, therefore, is to determine what purpose 
the author had in mind. It is not a mere chronicle of the kings of Juda ; 
it is not the chronicle of the temple or the priestly caste ; it is not even 
the chronicle of the kingdom of God. It is the answer to the crucial 
question of post-exilic times: “What has become of God’s promise 
and His choice of the people?” The Chronicler gives the answer : 
God has kept His word ; he retraces the history of the promise, stressin 
the divine initiative and the divine intervention, till He established the 
ideal theocracy in His representative, David—an ideal which was 
intended to continue and to develop. (This explains the rather idealised 
picture of David and Solomon, with its significant omissions ; it 
explains the omission of any mention of the northern kingdom ; it 
explains why each succeeding king is judged according to the standard 
set by David.) God has kept His word ; it is Israel which has failed ; 
and if Israel still wishes the Kingdom of God to come on earth, it can 
be done—by the service of the liturgy as David initiated it, by the 
keeping of the law as David kept it. 

And this is the importance of the book for us. The purpose of the 
series of which this commentary is part is to explain the Bible in such 
a way as to be of use in life ; based on sound scholarship, but avoiding 
sterile discussion of archaeology or philology in favour of practical 
application. And it may surprise many to find how possible this is 
even with such a book as Chronicles. In fact, as the commentator points 
out, the scant respect paid to the book today is perhaps a sign of our 
lack of appreciation of God’s work and rule in the world and in 
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history ; the deeply theocentric approach of the Chronicler may be a 
help to counter the present secularisation of life, to recognise more 
clearly that God is the sole ruler and guide (p. 14). The Chronicler 
tells his contemporaries their role in the plan of God and how they 
can help in its fulfilment ; he tells us too how we can make God’s 
kingdom come (p. 17). 

L. JOHNSTON 


The Westminster Version: Obadiah, Micah, Zephaniah, Haggai and 
Zechariah, translation, introduction and notes by Sebastian Bullough, 
o.P., London 1953. 18s. 


This volume is neatly arranged in three parts; after notes on 
Hebrew poetry and textual emendation, Fr Bullough writes intro- 
ductions to each of the Prophets. The middle section contains the 
text of these books whilst all notes are reserved for the final section. 
In the introductions the author gives us valuable summaries of the 
historical background, and where this is disputed clearly proposes his 
reasons for the views he adopts. Thus he prefers an exilic date for 
Obadiah. He maintains that both parts of Zechariah (I-vm and 
IX-xIv) were written by the same person: “The first part during 
the prophet’s early manhood, and the second during his old age, 
upon a notably changed political background and with an altered 
view of Israel’s mission in the world”. The contrast therefore between 
the two parts, which will be noticed by every reader of the book, 
is in the author's opinion sufficiently explained by the changing 
political scene as the prophet grows older, and by Zechariah’s use, 
even in the first part, of a variety of literary forms. The mention 
in the second part of Assyria, Ephraim and Joseph are simply part of 
a mise en scene; they may be regarded as deliberate archaisms or 
pure symbols. The reference to Greece (1x.13) is rejected on metrical 
grounds. Before estimating the quality of translation, it is essential 
to consider Fr Bullough’s note on Hebrew poetry, for he states here 
that “the system of Hebrew prosody is very similar to what in English 
prosody since Gerard Manley Hopkins has been called ‘Sprung 
Rhythm’ ”’, and that “it is evident that English Sprung Rhythm is 
specially suited to the task of conveying this metrical characteristic 
of Hebrew, and furthermore, the literary style of English, as used 
throughout the Westminster Version, owing so much for its develop- 
ment to the sixteenth-century biblical translations, proves to be a 
particularly satisfactory medium for the representation of the Hebrew 
word-pattern and presents at the same time a rhythm that is pleasing 
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to the English ear”. The translation will doubtless be of great interest 
to students of English prosody. But unfortunately it will not be of 
equal value to those who are seeking for a simple and intelligible 
translation of the original texts. It retains to a surprising degree the 
flavour and, alas, the obscurity of the Douay. This may well be 
a result of the author’s principles, but it is also partly due to the meti- 
culous reproduction of the Hebrew text. The following quotations 
are examples which give a just representation of the whole: “Arise, 
and let us arise against her to battle” (Abd. 1.1). “And I will make 
Samaria into rubble of the field / Into mere vine-beds” (Mich. 1.6). 
“Shall not his words deal well with him who walketh uprightly ?” 
(Mich. 11.7). “And it shall be at the end of the days / That the moun- 
tain of the House of Jehovah / Shall be established at the head of 
the mountains,” (Mich. 1v.1). “And the bow of battle shall be cut off” 
(Zach. 1x.10). The notes contribute little to the understanding of the 
obscure text; thus in Mich. 1v.13: “Arise and thresh, O daughter 
of Zion, / For thy horn I will make as iron, / And thy hoofs I will make 
as brass”. The reference to horn needs explanation, even when the 
image of threshing has been understood. Many will find the notes 
to the famous Messianic texts difficult to understand. With reference, 
for example, to Mich. v.1 ff., “And thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah, art 
small to be among the clans of Judah—from thee one shall come 
forth to me, to become a Ruler in Israel; and his goings forth are 
from of old, from the days of eternity”’ we read, “The first and literal 
sense seems to be that God, or the ‘Ruler’, will indeed deliver up 
the people until such time as a woman with child shall give birth, 
and then there will be the return ; but the continuation of the Messianic 
sense of v. 1, when the ‘Ruler’ is to come from Bethlehem, is clearly 
that it is indeed a Birth that will mark the end of the time when God 
will ‘give up’ the people, and the beginning of the ‘return’ by the 
Redemption’ (italics mine), For reasons of economy it has un- 
fortunately been necessary to produce this volume by Typolith ; 
consequently its appearance must inevitably be less pleasing than 
earlier volumes in this series. 


T. WorDEN 


Frederick L. Moriarty, s.J., A Foretword to the Old Testament Books. 


Weston College Press, Weston, Mass, U.S.A. 1953. Pp. ix+118. 
$1. 


This work, intended as an introduction to each of the Old Testa- 
ment books, is representative of the forward trends in current Catholic 
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Biblical scholarship. The positions adopted by Fr Moriarty with 
regard to questions of authorship, literary character and purpose are 
those advanced by an increasing number of Catholic scholars. He 
recognises that many of these positions are at best probable, and does 
not propose as assured results opinions which are not fully established. 
Regarding the authorship of the Pentateuch, he adopts the recent theory 
that the work represents a combination of Yahwist, Elohist, Sacerdotal 
and Deuteronomic traditions which derive radically from Moses but, 
in the centuries between Moses and the post-Exilic period, have under- 
gone adaptations in the spirit of the norms laid down by Moses. 
Tobias is classed as edifying religious literature. The fictional element 
predominates over the historical, though we cannot draw a clear line 
between the two. Historical facts make up the substance of Judith, 
but the dimension of time is disregarded. Esther contains at least a 
nucleus of historical fact, but it seems undeniable that the author’s 
creative imagination has heightened the story. The author of Isaiah 
(ch. xt-Lxvi), is a later, unknown disciple of the “Isaiah school”. 
At least the historical and theological background is that of the Exile 
and for the later chapters, the Restoration. The book of Daniel, as 
it stands, probably dates from 168 B.c. Jonah is more probably a 
parable—a kind of satire against a provincialism which sought to limit 
God’s love of man. Fr Moriarty brings out very well the religious 
significance of each book and its contribution to Old Testament 
revelation, as well as the links with the New Testament. He has 
succeeded in compressing into a relatively brief space much extremely 
helpful information and comment. Perhaps his treatment of the 
Psalms suffers by comparison with the rest, owing to the need for 
compression. But as a Catholic textbook on modern lines it is of great 
interest and value, and helpful not only for upper forms of secon 
schools but for the general reader. Additional useful features are : 
a synchronistic table of Biblical and secular events from Abraham to 
the birth of Christ ; a glossary of Biblical names and terms ; a guide 
to pronunciation ; three clear full-page maps of the Exodus, Near 
East and Palestine ; and frequent lists of suggested readings to initiate 
the student into the reading of the entire Old Testament. 
P. J. Morris 


Canon L. Girard, L’Evangile des Voyages de Jésus. Gabalda, Paris 1951. 
Pp. 132. Frs. $00. 


Of all the aspects of the Synoptic problem the existence of Luke’s 
Great Interpolation (mx.51 to xvm.14), where he entirely forsakes the 
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guidance of Mark on which he has previously relied, is perhaps the 
most perplexing. It is this section of Luke which Canon Girard 
examines, to find that he can interpret this new material of Luke’s as 
a narrative of three journeys to Jerusalem by Jesus, one at Pentecost 
and one at Tabernacles in his second year of ministry and the third at 
Tabernacles in His third and final year of ministry. This view leads 
him to the general position that Luke is following a chronological order 
of the events of Our Lord’s ministry while at the same time considering 
himself free to group artificially certain acts or discourses together in 
the fashion Matthew is known to have done. 

There are many points of view in the working-out of the thesis 
which will be new and interesting to English readers, such as the idea 
that the lament over Jerusalem (Lk. xm.34-5) is spoken while Our 
Lord is leaving Jerusalem, not as He approaches it. This involves 
taking the previous section (xm.31-3) as an attempt of the Pharisees 
under the guise of a friendly warning to get Our Lord to leave the 
Holy City where He was more trouble to them than in Galilee. Cyril 
of Alexandria understood these events in this way, and certainly there 
is much to commend such an interpretation. Canon Girard also 
accepts the identification of Mary of Bethany with Mary Magdalen, 
and one is glad to see the evidence of Jercme properly valued which 
shows that in his day no-one had yet heard of the adjective Magdalena 
being drawn from a place-name. 

It is not essential to the work that one suppose a three-year ministry 
(one does not find mention of Fr Sutcliffe’s Two Year Ministry in the 
ample bibliography), but there is one point of the timing where it 
seems that Canon Girard’s structure shows some weakness. The 
episode of the temple-tribute and the coin in the mouth of the fish 
can be exactly dated as to the time of year, for the Jewish practice 
(Mishna, Shekalim 1.3) was for the tables of the collectors to be set 
up in the provinces on 15 Adar (about 1 March) and at Jerusalem 
on 25 Adar. Now the episode of the miraculous coin is placed by 
Matthew (xvu.24) at Capharnaum, whereas according to the scheme 
here presented Our Lord spends His last six months at Jerusalem and 
could not have been in Galilee at the beginning of the last month 
of His life. It cannot be suggested that the episode could be put back 
to an earlier year in the ministry, for it has rightly been inferred from 
Peter’s answer to the collectors that Christ has already been asked to 
pay the tax in a previous year of His ministry, and so, on a theory 
of three years to His ministry, this episode could not be thought to 
happen in the very first year, while in the second year Our Lord 
has, according to the theory, to be otherwise occupied at this time 
of year. If then this further elaboration of Canon Girard’s work be 
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regarded as less compelling, it remains that his main work, of examin- 
ing the literary quality of Luke rx.5s1-xvmt.14, is one which can be 
followed with profit by all students of the gospels. 

J. H. Crewan, s.J. 


Gaetano Baglio, Gestt e il Romanesimo del Tempo suo. Signorelli, 
Rome 1952. Pp. 142. 650 lire. 


The author’s main interest in the composition of this book lay, 
as the title indicates, in Our Lord’s relations with the Romans and His 
attitude to Roman law. To write an entire book on this theme would, 
however, be wellnigh an impossibility, and the sub-title shows that it 
is not the only matter treated : Biographical Sketch—The First Beati- 
tude-—Roman Law in the Sermon on the Mount. The result is that it 
is not easy to find a unifying principle guiding the selection of material. 
Be that as it may, the author has brought to his task a fresh mind with 
original thoughts. He does not follow the beaten track and has the 
merit of provoking reflection and arousing interest even when, as 
frequently happens, the reader finds himself in disagreement. 

The predominating theme of the book leads the author to discern 
possible relations with the Romans at various points of the Gospel story 
where the average reader would fail to notice them. Not all the 
suggestions, however, carry conviction. When Our Lord asked, “Man, 
who hath appointed me judge or divider over you ?” (Lk. x11.14), was 
He really thinking of the Lex Julia maiestatis which forbade the private 
citizen to usurp judical authority (p. 117)? When Jesus entered 
Jerusalem in triumph, “the whole city was moved, saying : Who is 
this ?” (Mt. xx1.10) ; our author points out that very likely the question 
came first of all from the Roman soldiery on guard at the gate (p. 126). 
When Our Lord then drove the buyers and sellers from the Temple, 
the Roman guard took no action, he remarks, as they recognised that 
His conduct had no political significance (pp. 126f.). Mt. xx1.43 
records Our Lord’s words, “The kingdom of God shall be taken from 
you and shall be given to a nation yielding the fruits thereof”. On 
this the comment is made that it is the climax of Christ’s gradual 
separation from the Jewish leaders and of His progressive approach 
to the Gentiles “among whom the nearest and most authoritative were 
the Romans” (p. 127). On the trial before Pilate when Our Lord 
came most conspicuously into direct contact with Roman institutions, 
the book has little to say beyond the suggestion that Pilate’s fear of 
denunciation to Tiberius as no friend of Caesar’s would be heightened 
by the atmosphere of suspicion and terror that followed the fall of 
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Sejanus. This, of course, depends on the chronology followed. 
Baglio dates the Passion at the Pasch of a.p. 33, and resolutely rejects 
Ricciotti’s statement that it is impossible to put a Pasch between those 
of Jn. 1.13 and v1.4. Yet this impossibility is well founded in St John’s 
evident anxiety to give a secure chronological scheme, an anxiety 
which is itself one of the reasons in favour of the inversion of chapters 
v and vi. This inversion solves the problem why the feast of v.1 is 
unnamed, and shows it to have been the Pasch just mentioned in v1.4. 
The most thorough treatment of Roman contacts deals with “refer- 
ences to Roman law in the Sermon on the Mount” (pp. 67 ff.). Now 
it is certainly a matter of interest to note any agreements or divergences 
between the teaching of Christ and Roman law and custom, but is 
it credible that He was deliberately instructing the crowds on matters 
of Roman jurisprudence ? Such is Baglio’s opinion. In view of their 
close relations with the Romans it was not only convenient but even 
necessary, he says, for the Jews to know the elements of Roman civil 
and penal law for the needs of daily life and “to enlighten them on 
this matter was an act of kindness and generosity, an act of charity” 
(p. 70). If this was in fact Our Lord’s intention, it is passing strange 
that in the whole of the Sermon on the Mount there is no reference 
to the Romans or their law, whereas, on the other hand, there is 
clear mention of Jewish law and abundant evidence of Christ’s inten- 
tion to go beyond it and bring it to perfection. 

The author’s originality may be further illustrated by his interpre- 
tation of the first beatitude “Blessed are the poor in spirit”. He rejects 
the psycho-economic meaning attributed to it with reference to 
poverty and declares the original sense to have been “Blessed are they 
who are submissive to the Spirit” (“Beati i sottomessi allo Spirito”), 
(p. 62). It is unlikely that this view will find adherents. The reference 
to poverty is even clearer in the form quoted by St Luke “Blessed are 

e poor’ (v1.20), and is in harmony with Our Lord’s denunciation 
if the rich (Lk. v1.24), and His teaching on the difficulty of reconciling 
the possession of riches with discipleship. Finally may be mentioned 
the suggestion that St Paul’s chief and most natural defence at Rome 
would be his epistle to the Romans and the Gospel of St Luke, and 
that in the exceptional circumstances “it appears probable” that Luke 
coloured and amplified Matthew’s account of the centurion of Caphar- 
naum “in order to present in a clearer light an almost religious venera- 
tion shown by the centurion to Jesus Christ” (p. 91). This is hard 
to reconcile with the doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture. 

EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 
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P. Gaechter, s.J., Maria im Erdenleben. Neutestamentliche Studien, 
Innsbruck 1953. Price not stated. 


It is to be hoped that all writers of books of popular devotion on 
Our Lady will read and master the argument of this book, for whether 
they agree with it or not, they should take account of it in drawing 
their conclusions from the few passages of Scripture where Our Lady 
is mentioned. Fr Gaechter examines all of them, the first two chapters 
of Luke, Cana and the foot of the Cross in St John ; the only one 
omitted is Acts 1.14, which might have something to tell us about the 
relations between Our Lady and the “brethren of the Lord”. The 
second part of the book, in which Cana is linked with Calvary and the 
word ““Woman”’ used on each of these occasions is taken Messianically 
as a backward glance at the first Eve, is the most successful part of the 
work. Many will find that their long-cherished explanations of these 
two episodes are gradually undermined by Fr Gaechter, and that they 
are ready to accept what he has to offer in place of what they had 
uncritically acquired in the days of their first schooling ; in no other 
part of theology do popular misconceptions survive so long as in this, 
which witnesses the beginnings of theological reflection in most of us. 

The scrutiny of Luke’s first two chapters has been in part published 
before, and in English (Journal of Theological Studies, 1941), but one 
must warn readers of those articles that Fr Gaechter has improved upon 
them very much in his present work and has amplified his argument 
with supporting citations from a host of writers of the last twelve years. 
One cannot make a detailed study of his position here, but it may 
suffice to give some of his leading ideas with a few comments. He 
holds that the Magnificat was spoken by Our Lady on a second visit 
to Elizabeth after the birth of Our Lord, that she took no vow of 
virginity, but was, when visited by the angel, in the position of one 
betrothed (to whom marital relations were debarred prior to the 
deductio domum), that she left Nazareth after four months of pregnancy, 
to escape detection, and that she had lived at Bethlehem for about five 
months when the birth of Christ took place, approximately in March 
of 7 B.c. A preliminary chapter strives to introduce various inter- 
mediaries between the story as Our Lady or Elizabeth composed it 
and the form it now has in Luke’s chapters. The method used is 
that of minute literary examination, which Fr Gaechter has successfully 
employed before (e.g. on the strophic formation of some of the 
speeches in John), but here it does not satisfy so well ; one is left with 
the impression of having worked through an exercise in inserting so 
many “harmonic means” between the two terminal points of Mary and 
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Luke without being really convinced that they are necessary. In 
particular one could wish that Fr Gaechter would examine the possi- 
bility of the transmission of all this section of the gospel by the hands of 
John to Luke. The hypothesis was put forward by the late Fr Burrows 
(Gospel of the Infancy, pp. 39-58), and since his death there have been 
a number of Scripture scholars who have found signs of the influence 
of ideas and information that could have been supplied only by John 
in the gospel of Luke. Evidence for the vow of virginity depends 
largely on the view one takes of Lk. 1.34; if there was no vow, one 
would expect this verse to read: “not yet”, while if there was a vow, 
it ought to read : “never’’. In fact it says neither the one or the other 
and leaves matters much more open than Fr Gaechter is inclined to 
believe. Again, his assumption that Our Lady must have escaped the 
notice of her neighbours at Nazareth in the time of her pregnancy by 
leaving the place in her fourth month is not really justified. The way in 
which Our Lord is received at Nazareth later on, the fact that He did 
no miracles on His visit there and the taunts of His enemies in Jn. vm.19 
and v.41 (which are certainly understood by Cyril of Alexandria 
and others as being calumnies about His parentage) suggest that there 
was some suspicion about the manner of His birth even in His lifetime, 
and therefore it does not appear that one can be certain there were no 
wagging tongues at asad during His infancy. The reading at Mk. 
v1.3: “Is not this the son of Mary ?” even if not original, shows that 
an early tradition was prepared to admit that open insults were given 
to Him on the occasion of His visit. It will be seen that Fr Gaechter’s 
searching discussion raises many points of great importance and it is to 
be hoped that he will be rewarded by having them widely debated. 
J. H. Crewan, S.J. 


Kieran Mulvey, 0.P., Hugh Pope, of the Order of Preachers. With a 
preface by Cardinal Griffin. Blackfriars Publications, London 1954. 
Pp. viii +208. 125 6d. 


The Catholic Bible Congress held at Cambridge in 1921 (July 16-19) 
was the beginning of the Cambridge Summer School, but was itself 
the outcome of the Conference of Higher Studies held (if I mistake 
not) in the previous year. The former was stopped by war after 
1941, but the latter still continues. It was Father Hugh’s strong support 
of both that first brought me into close contact with him. He was 
always keen on public lectures, and the Catholic Evidence Guild is 
to a large extent a monument to his zeal in this respect ; it is so firmly 
established now that we may hope that it will remain for ever a great 
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force in the Catholic apostolate, and Father Mulvey is surely right in 
giving it by far the longest chapter in this book, a chapter all the 
more valuable for containing in the main Father Hugh’s own ideas 
upon the Guild and its working. 

Father Hugh’s main line of study was the Bible ; and his Student's 
Aids and Layman’s New Testament remain useful helps to the study 
of it. Scripture, in fact, was his first love : Patristics came later. His 
energy alike in his literary work and in his public speaking of all 
kinds was tremendous, and he was an inspiration to the younger 
members of his order. For myself I cannot but regret somewhat 
that he did not press for more recognition of Holy Scripture in the 
evidence work, as may be noticed in the chapter on the Guild. Perhaps 
he thought it too difficult to make the ordinary Guild speaker suffi- 
ciently proof against heckling on biblical topics; but I cannot but 
think, with much deference to his great experience, that it is through 
an adequate defence of Holy Writ that we must win England. 

Father Hugh was excellent company, indeed “a superb storyteller” 
(p. 197), supported by his own wide experience ; somewhat peppery 
by nature, but quick to recover his charming manner : a great Domini- 
can—for myself I never felt higher in his graces than when he poured 
out to me his ambitions and hopes for his order, which I trust his 
prayers will help to fulfill. 


C. LATTEY, S.J. 











